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COMTE DE BKOGLIE, 
THE PKOPOSED STADTHOLDEK OF AMEEICA. 

BY CHARLES J. STILLtf, LL.D. 
I. 

In the Sixth Volume of Mr. Bancroft's history (ed. of 1879, 
p. 519) we find the following paragraph : 

" The Count de Broglie, disclaiming the ambition of be- 
coming the sovereign of the United States, insinuated his 
willingness to be for a period of years its William of Orange, 
provided he could be assured of a large grant of money 
before embarkation, an ample revenue, the highest military 
rank, the direction of foreign relations daring his command, 
and a princely annuity for life after his return." 

This seems at the first glance a most extraordinary state- 
ment, all the more so because Mr. Bancroft makes no 
further explanation of it, and indeed never refers again 
to the subject in his work. To most readers of our Revo- 
lutionary history the name of De Broglie is as little known 
Vol. xi.— 25 (369) 
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as the functions of the stadtholderate to which he is said to 
have aspired. We feel naturally curious to understand who 
this Frenchman was that was bold enough within three 
months after the Declaration of Independence to propose 
to supplant Washington in the leadership of our armies, 
and to establish here a little understood form of government 
called a stadtholderate, of which he was to be the chief. What 
was his plan ? who were his advisers in this country or in 
France ? what did he propose to do ? how far did he carry 
out his project? and how far did he have the support 
of the French government therein ? No trace of any such 
scheme is to be found in our archives or diplomatic corre- 
spondence. The secret has become known to this generation 
only. It was apparently discovered, or at least first revealed, 
by Mr. Frederick Kapp while engaged in writing the 
Memoirs of Baron de Kalb, a foreign officer of distinction, 
who held the rank of major-general in our service, and 
who was killed at the battle of Camden. The papers pre- 
served by the family of De Kalb reveal all the particulars of 
the plot, the nature and extent of the military power we 
were asked to confer upon De Broglie, as well as the nego- 
tiations which led to its proposal. They give us, also, the 
names of the parties who were active participants in it, and 
the reasons for the failure of the scheme. The whole cor- 
respondence has been preserved, and Mr. Kapp has made 
free use of it in explaining how far his hero was the chief 
agent in the conspiracy. It shows clearly that the Comte de 
Broglie made in the autumn of 1776 a distinct proposition 
to the American commissioner, Silas Deane, such as Mr. 
Bancroft has described, and that this proposition was to 
have been submitted by Deane to Congress. 

It is perhaps well that the secret was so carefully pre- 
served for nearly a century. Not to speak of the indig- 
nation against France which would have been roused in this 
country had this scheme been divulged during the Revolu- 
tion (a feeling which might have resulted in destroying any 
hope of our future alliance with that country), we cannot fail 
to see on examining the papers that Deane's part in it, as it 
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appears on the surface, would have destroyed all the con- 
fidence of his countrymen in him as a diplomatic agent. 
Now that we understand from the details of the negotiation 
what Deane's motives really were, we must regard his 
conduct as showing rare skill, and must confess that this 
" Connecticut schoolmaster," as his enemies scornfully called 
him, showed himself an apt pupil in the diplomatic art, so 
far at least as the management of this business was con- 
cerned. 

The story told in the correspondence of De Kalb and 
printed in his " Life" is confirmed by a work recently pub- 
lished by the French government, entitled "Participation 
de la France h V ttablissement des Mats-Unis d' Amerique" 
This work, which consists of two large quarto volumes, is 
the most valuable contribution to what has been hitherto 
regarded as the secret history of the early part of the Rev- 
olution that has yet appeared. It is said to contain all 
the documents still remaining in the archives of the French 
government which refer to the negotiations in which France 
was in any way concerned with us or on our account down 
to the date of the Treaty of Alliance, in February, 1778, 
including not only the correspondence with us, but that 
with England and Spain also. Most of these documents 
are now printed for the first time, and they throw light 
upon the secret motives of many transactions during the 
Revolution which have hitherto been shrouded in mystery. 
So far as this scheme of the Comte de Broglie is concerned, 
they supplement and confirm the statements made in the 
De Kalb correspondence. The collection does not seem to 
contain the letters of De Kalb, although it is understood 
that Deane, when he had no further u§e for them, fur- 
nished copies of them to Gerard, the chief clerk of the 
foreign office, so that at one time they were probably de- 
posited in the ministry. Perhaps it was thought wise to 
destroy them. If these papers tell the truth, it is plain that 
one of the most eminent Frenchmen of his day, the Comte 
de Broglie, — a man of illustrious family, of high rank in 
the army, who was the brother of Marechal de Broglie (the 
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only one of all the French generals in the Seven Years' War 
who gained any reputation), and the trusted agent of Louis 
XV. in many most important secret missions, — was actively 
concerned in this movement, either as its originator or as 
its principal instrument ; that the chief negotiator employed 
by him was De Kalb; that the count made through Silas 
Deane a formal proposition to Congress that he should be 
made protector or stadtholder here ; that Deane for his own 
purposes — which were based upon his anxious desire to 
secure the French alliance — encouraged him, and promised 
to De Kalb and to sixteen officers recommended by him and 
who had served under the Comte de Broglie, commissions 
in the American army ; that he aided them to embark at 
Havre on the vessels which were then laden there with 
military supplies for us, which had been secured by the in- 
tervention of Deane, and that their departure was prevented 
by the timely intervention of the English government, who 
claimed that these supplies were intended for us, and that by 
sending them France would be guilty of a breach of neu- 
trality. 

How far the French government was really at the bottom 
of this project, and how far it was adopted as an ingenious 
method of accomplishing its earnest wish, to separate the 
colonies from England without going to war with her, must 
probably always remain a mystery. The living witnesses to 
these transactions are, of course, all gone, and the papers 
which have been preserved and which contain a secret 
which, had it been fully known at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, would have doubtless brought on the war which France 
so much dreaded, do not enlighten us fully on that point. 
It is true that all the evidence of the aid and encouragement 
given us by France previous to our alliance was purposely 
covered up, so that the proposed aid could be disavowed 
when it became necessary to evade responsibility. But it is 
not likely that such a scheme as this could have been set on 
foot in France, and that Deane could have been consulted 
about it, and have acquiesced in the proposal, without at least 
the knowledge if not the secret connivance of the French 
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government. That government, to which diplomatic lying 
was easy and habitual, always insisted in its correspondence 
with the English that it had no part in any schemes to aid 
us, and, of course, there was every motive on our part to 
keep silence so as not to involve our friends in trouble. 
These are speculations, however, on which light will be 
thrown by the narrative, but in the mean time one thing at 
least is clear, that the transactions, as we find them recorded, 
show, on the part of the Frenchmen interested in our affairs, 
an ignorance of the real condition of things here which 
seems almost incredible, and that when they talked of help- 
ing us they knew nothing of the character of our people 
and of the principles and aims which were at stake in the 
struggle. 

II. 

To explain this proposed intervention of the Comte de 
Broglie and his followers in the Revolutionary war we must 
go back and give a sketch of the progress which had been 
made by the United States in securing the assistance of 
France up to the time when his offer of aid was made to 
Congress. That body, it will be remembered, in the early 
part of the year 1776 had sent Mr. Silas Deane as commis- 
sioner to France. His instructions were to propose an al- 
liance offensive and defensive with that country, or, in 
default of that, a treaty of commerce, and if the way should 
not seem to be open at once for the conclusion of such 
arrangements, then he was to confine himself to obtaining 
permission for the purchase in France of military supplies 
and equipments for the needs of an army of twenty-five 
thousand men. Mr. Deane arrived in Bordeaux in March, 
1776. In June of that year he was told by the Comte de 
Vergennes, to whom he had been privately presented, that 
all suggestions or propositions of alliance between the two 
countries, or even of a commercial treaty, were then ill 
timed, as France had no desire to embark in a war with 
England in order to aid us, but that at the same time the 
government was willing as a token of its good will to the 
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Americans to grant permission for the purchase in a secret 
and underhand way of military supplies in that country. 
This was the beginning of the negotiation of Deane with 
Beaumarchais, who was in reality the secret agent of the 
French government. By his energy and his close relations to 
the government the needed supplies were gathered in a few 
months, laden upon vessels in different seaports in France, 
and by the end of the year the vessels were ready to sail. 
Deane's success in these negotiations was far greater than 
he had ever dared to hope, and he felt that much of it was 
due to the friendly sympathy which was felt and expressed 
for the American cause in the higher society in Paris. 
While the government was obliged to be careful lest it 
should violate openly its obligations of neutrality with Eng- 
land, public opinion, as it was expressed outside official 
circles, set any danger of offending England at defiance. 
The bitter recollection of the humiliation they had suffered 
by the treaty of 1763 made the French reckless. The great 
object which Deane had in view was to keep alive this active 
sympathy of the French government and people without 
involving France in a war with England. In doing this he 
had a most difficult and delicate task to perform. He was 
forced to appeal to motives of a totally opposite character : 
on the one hand, to that of self-interest, insisting upon our 
determination to fight until we had secured our independ- 
ence, thereby ruining England and avenging France ; and, 
on the other, to their love of liberty invoking that sympathy 
with our cause which animated the small but earnest-minded 
body of enthusiasts of whom La Fayette was the repre- 
sentative. 

Meantime he made free use of the permission which had 
been given him of purchasing through Beaumarchais mili- 
tary equipments and supplies of all kinds. Every step he 
took was narrowly watched by English spies, and the am- 
bassador openly spoke of the aid which the French were 
giving us. He made frequent complaints on this subject, 
and orders were given, which were for a short time en- 
forced, suspending the operations of Du Ooudray, who was 
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the officer employed by the French government to select the 
artillery we needed from the arsenals. Still the work went 
on after a short interval, and the articles we had purchased, 
or most of them, were at last received at the seaports, and 
were laden upon the vessels which were ostensibly to sail 
for a French colony, St. Domingo, but whose real destina- 
tion was this country. 

Not satisfied with having secured the arms and clothing 
for us (a duty which, by the way, was the only one pre- 
scribed by his commission), Deane, in his anxious desire to 
help his countrymen, did not hesitate to exceed his au- 
thority. His friend Beaumarchais having made up his 
mind that the battle of Long Island had been lost owing to 
the inferiority of the American artillery and the incapacity 
of its officers, he determined to form an artillery corps com- 
posed entirely of Frenchmen. He placed at the head of 
this corps Du Coudray, an officer of great merit and expe- 
rience, an appointment which in the end gave him infinite 
trouble, as Du Coudray did not hesitate on his arrival here 
to claim that he was entitled to take the supreme and almost 
independent command of that arm of the service, and en- 
tirely disclaimed the binding force of any obligation which 
he had entered into with Beaumarchais or Deane in regard 
to it. Deane also promised commissions to several artillery 
officers serving under Du Coudray, and the whole corps 
with these pretensions reached America. 

The result, so far as Deane was concerned, was nothing 
but censure on the part of Congress for his misguided zeal, 
and a ferment among our own artillery officers which 
brought about the resignations of Knox, Greene, and Sulli- 
van, officers whom, of course, we could not afford to give 
up, and who were with difficulty persuaded by Congress to 
withdraw their resignations. The news that Deane was en- 
rolling officers for our service soon spread in Paris, and the 
consequence was that he was overwhelmed with offers of 
service from French officers, or, as he expressed it himself 
he was " well-nigh harassed to death by these applications." 
Two strange things about this engagement of officers are to 
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be noted : 1. That he, Deane, had no authority from Con- 
gress to make it; and 2. That the French government, 
with whom he was in daily confidential relations, should 
have looked on quietly and permitted the enrolment to take 
place. Certainly this seems a far clearer case of breach of 
neutrality on the part of the French than that committed by 
sending us military supplies which France assured the Eng- 
lish government were destined for one of its own colonies. 
Deane, it is to be remembered, at this time was acting quite 
alone; Franklin not having arrived, and Arthur Lee not 
having yet joined him. He believed, it is very plain, that he 
was authorized to do anything which in his judgment would 
advance our cause, not stopping to consider whether such 
acts were justified by the terms of the commission under 
which he was acting. 

With this estimate of his powers he met De Kalb. He 
was recommended to him by such men as De Broglie, No- 
ailles, La Fayette, and others, who had known him in the 
Seven Years' War as a German officer in the French service, 
where he was said to have distinguished himself greatly as 
an officer on the staff of the Comte de Broglie. He was 
spoken of as a highly-instructed and efficient officer, who 
spoke English well, and as specially qualified to train the 
raw levies of which a large portion of our army was com- 
posed. He was the friend of the most conspicuous advo- 
cates of our cause in Paris, and it seemed, therefore, that 
his claims could not be well set aside. Deane gave him 
(on 20th November, 1776) and six of his companions com- 
missions in our service. He and Du Mauroy, a soldier of 
merit, to whom De Broglie was particularly attached, 
were made major-generals, and the others were given 
the rank which De Kalb designated as suitable for them. 
A few days afterwards nine more officers of different 
grades, all of the entourage of the Comte de Broglie, and who 
had seen service under him, were appointed. 1 The result 

1 The following is a list of the names of those who were to have em- 
barked with De Kalb from Havre : Mauroy, Major- General ; De Senne- 
ville, Du Baysons, Du Bois Martin, Amariton, Majors; De Fayolles, 
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was that De Kalb was to be sent to this country at the close 
of the year 1776 with a complete staff of his own officers, large 
enough at least to begin the work which his patron, the 
Comte de Broglie, proposed to do here. It is not probable 
that De Kalb in the beginning was made fully acquainted 
with the part he was expected to play. He seems to have 
entered in good faith upon our service, and his subsequent 
career and his heroic death would show that when — after 
the scheme of De Broglie's failed — he came to this country 
he was a thoroughly loyal servant of the American govern- 
ment, and so he remained until he was killed in its service. 
During the few weeks before his departure he was on the 
most intimate terms with Deane and inspired him appar- 
ently with full confidence. De Broglie, who was then at 
his chateau of Ruffec, in Normandy, finding that his rela- 
tions with Deane were so friendly, decided that he would 
send him his instructions in regard to the part he was to 
act on his arrival in America some weeks before his depart- 
ure, so that he might communicate them to Deane and that 
Deane, thus fully understanding his plans, might urge their 
adoption on Congress. He therefore communicated his 
views to De Kalb, not directly, but through his secretary, 
Dubois Martin, and directed him to submit them in his own 
way and language to Deane. This was in November, 1776. 
De Kalb accordingly sent Deane a letter in which he urged 
the reasons for making De Broglie stadtholder, in terms 
which, as we shall see, seem to imply on his part a long 
familiarity with the arguments in favor of that proposition. 
But the strangest part of this business is that Deane seems 
to have listened to all this talk with complacency, if not 
with approval, forgetting that it might be regarded as in- 
volving him in a charge of treasonable conspiracy. The 
impression his conduct made on De Kalb evidently was 

De Holtzendorff, De Failly, Lieutenant- Colonels ; De Both, De Gerard, De 
Vrigny, Captains ; De Eoseval, De Montis, De Grangez, Candon, Lieu- 
tenants. A number of these officers deserted the cause and are not found 
among those who embarked in April, 1777, at Bordeaux with De Kalb 
and La Fayette. 
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that he favored this extraordinary scheme, for in a letter 
which De Kalb wrote to Dubois Martin in the early part of 
December he says, after he had submitted the project to 
Deane, " que ses demandes alhient cl souhait" De Kalb went 
to Havre with his officers on the 10th of December, expect- 
ing to embark within a day or two. Just at this time the 
arrival of Dr. Franklin at Nantes as an additional commis- 
sioner was announced. Dubois Martin at once wrote to De 
Kalb to come to Paris and urge the question of De Brog- 
lie's intervention upon Franklin, who, it was thought, 
coming fresh from Congress, might have some new instruc- 
tions, as he had done with Mr. Deane. De Kalb 
obeyed the order and came to Paris. What impression he 
made on Dr. Franklin, and how the expedition was broken 
up, and how and why the scheme of De Broglie was never 
submitted to Congress, we shall consider after laying before 
the reader the text of De Broglie's plan. It was, as we 
have said, in the form of a letter by De Kalb to Deane, was 
dated December 17, 1776, and was entitled " Projet dont 
V execution deciderait peut-itre le succbs de la cause de la liberte 
des Mats- TJnis d'Amerique sans que la cour de France parut y 
avoir pour le present la moindre part" 

It is necessary to a full understanding of this negotia- 
tion to translate a considerable portion of this expose or 
letter. He 



u In comparing the condition of the United States with 
that of Holland when it suffered from the tyranny of its 
sovereign, I think that the same system which proved so 
advantageous for the establishment of the republic in the 
Low Countries would produce a similar effect in the United 
States. 

" The beginning of the revolution in America is an event 
of the utmost importance to all the European powers, but 
especially to France, which would take any measure to bring 
about the formal separation of the Colonies from the Mother 
Country which did not involve war with England. This is 
to be inferred from the aid already secretly furnished by 
France to the Americans. 

" But in my opinion what is necessary for these States, 
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now in the position of mere children, is some foreign troops, 
and especially a commander of a high reputation in Europe, 
— one whose capacity for commanding an army is equal to 
that of the Duke of Brunswick or Frederick the Great, who 
should unite a name made illustrious by many heroes to a 
long military experience, and to qualities fitted to conduct 
such an enterprise with prudence, integrity, and economy 
under the control of Congress." 

After stating that America can raise one hundred thou- 
sand troops, brave men indeed, but few trained officers, he 
speaks in complimentary terms of the merits and services 
of Washington, but then goes on to say,— 

" That Congress itself seems to admit that it has need of 
foreign aid is clear, since it has applied to France for arms 
and for officers, that many had been enrolled who were very 
inferior persons ; and that evidently what Congress needed 
most, by its own admission, was the election of a chief com- 
mander who should have power to choose his own subordi- 
nates, and that of course such a chief would select the best, 
who would be Frenchmen and willing to follow wherever he 
would lead." 

He thinks that the appointment of such a man to the 
supreme command would be equal to an additional force of 
twenty thousand men, would double the efficiency of the 
American army, and, especially, that it would completely 
control in the interest of economy the military expenses. 

The writer is quite certain that such a man can be found 
in France ; that his name, when announced, will unite all 
lovers of America and all capable soldiers in Europe. His 
terms would probably be his appointment as field-marshal 
and generalissimo, with a considerable sum of ready money 
for the support of his family during his absence from France. 

In reply to the objections which may be made to this 
scheme, as that a man with such extended powers, with a 
large number of his officers completely subject to him, might 
be tempted to destroy the liberties of the country and make 
himself its master, he replies, — 1. That his power would be 
subordinate to that of Congress, and that he would have the 
military control only. 2. That he (the writer) would risk his 
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head that the noble and generous heart of his chief would 
be incapable of anything of the kind. After this assurance 
he speaks of the self-denial which the proposed chief will 
be forced to impose upon himself in leaving France, where 
he is on the point of being named marechal, and that, there- 
fore, it should be understood that if the Americans have 
need of his services they should ask the King of France to 
name their generalissimo duke and peer of France. 

He concludes by leaving the whole subject in the hands 
of Messrs. Franklin and Deane, only urging them to pro- 
found secrecy in regard to the project which he had sub- 
mitted to them. 

This letter is followed in the De Kalb correspondence by 
one from the Comte de Broglie himself to De Kalb of a few 
days' later date. This letter Mr. Bancroft says he has seen 
in the handwriting of the count. In it he speaks, as will 
be observed, very much more freely of his intentions when 
he becomes generalissimo than his agent did in his letter to 
the American commissioner. He says "that the essential 
thing is that there should be a military and political director, 
who would understand how to control and direct the French- 
men around him." He tells him that there need not be 
many superior officers, enough only to control the army, 
which in its government will be wholly separate from that 
of the country itself. He insists that all the officers should 
be devoted to himself. As to his rank, it should be very 
high. He suggests that of the Prince of Nassau (stadt- 
holder). He should have no other authority than that of 
the command of the army, except that he should conduct the 
negotiations with foreign powers. De Kalb is told that 
only on these conditions would he take the command, and 
that under no circumstances would he hold it longer than 
three years. He hopes that this last condition may dissi- 
pate any fear that he may be aspiring to be king of the 
country. He speaks of the necessity of making it clear to 
Congress on his (De Kalb's) arrival that if it is disposed to 
invite him to be generalissimo (concerning which, by the 
way, he seems never to have had the slightest misgiving), it 
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must expect to spend a great deal of money to enable him 
and his companions to prepare properly for the voyage. 
The things he insists upon particularly are his rank, abun- 
dant pay, and absolute control (that is, freedom from the 
interference of Congress) over the army, and the direction 
of the negotiations with foreign powers. There is not a 
word from the beginning to the end of the correspondence 
showing the slightest knowledge of or interest in the prin- 
ciples which we were contending for in the war. 

The motive and object of the count are made very clear 
when he says plainly in closing this letter, " I am willing to 
serve [America] in a civil and military capacity, but with all 
the powers and dignities essential to such a position, and 
with an absolute authority which must be firmly supported 
by Congress over those under my command." 

We thus had in this country a narrow escape from being 
forced to decide in the midst of a revolution, when we were 
surrounded by countless embarrassments arising from our 
own weakness in conducting the war, whether we should 
choose between the French king or the English king as our 
suzerain. There can be little doubt that both Deane and 
the French officers, who, with De Kalb, and at other times 
enrolled themselves in our service (with the exception of La 
Fayette), were fully convinced that their government, which 
had permitted them to make the engagement, did not really 
object to their enrolment and departure, and that the pre- 
cautions and disguises which it assumed were merely in- 
tended as a cloak for its ulterior purposes when it should 
suit its convenience openly to avow them. But, fortunately 
for all parties concerned, these avant-courriers of the Comte 
de Broglie were not allowed to depart from France ; and the 
expedition was wholly broken up. The spies of Lord Stor- 
mont, the English minister, told him of the preparations 
which were being made at Havre for the sailing of the 
three ships, all of them laden with military supplies for us, 
and one of them conveying Du Coudray and his artillerists, 
while De Kalb and his companions were to embark on the 
other two. Lord Stormont, of course, at once complained 
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to the French Court, and the consequence was an order 
detaining all three vessels. One, however, — that bearing 
Du Coudray, — unfortunately for us, escaped and reached 
America. The other two were kept so long under arrest, 
and there seemed so little prospect of their being released, 
that De Kalb's officers became disheartened and dispersed. 

It is worth considering that the order for the detention of 
the vessels reached Havre on the 13th of December, only a 
few days after Dubois Martin, the secretary of the Comte 
de Broglie, had directed De Kalb to submit his propositions 
to Franklin. It would add a good deal to our knowledge 
of the course of American history at this crisis, and of the 
character of Franklin, if we could discern his real opinion 
of this most extraordinary scheme. But not a line or word 
from Franklin on the subject appears, as I have said, or has 
been discovered in our own archives, or in our diplomatic 
correspondence, or in those of the French government, or 
in his private letters. We have every reason to believe that 
this project, when it failed, in December, 1776, was regarded 
as dead and buried beyond resurrection, and that it was 
never communicated to the American government. In- 
deed, the secret was, for obvious reasons, so well kept that it 
was entirely unknown until the present generation. It is 
provoking that we cannot tell how the common sense and 
sagacity, to say nothing of the patriotism, of Franklin, 
fresh from the enthusiasm of liberty which characterized 
the early history of the Continental Congress,- regarded 
such a proposition. Whatever he thought he kept to 
himself all through his life. He could not help feeling 
that the encouragement and apparent acquiescence in this 
plan on the part of Deane had at least accomplished one 
great object, — that of keeping alive the active sympathy 
of French public opinion with us, thus paving the way for 
a future and not distant alliance with France on fair and 
honorable terms. He was probably not very much disap- 
pointed when the expedition was stopped by the complaints 
of the English government, for had it sailed, and had De 
Kalb attempted to carry out his instructions on his arrival, 
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Franklin's mission to France, the object of which was to 
make her an ally as a coequal sovereign, not to recognize 
her as a master who could conveniently wreak vengeance 
upon England by making us an instrument for that purpose, 
would have proved absolutely fruitless. Deane and Frank- 
lin did many wise things in humoring the French. They 
listened to all their impracticable projets with infinite 
patience. While appearing to acquiesce in them "they 
fooled to the top of their bent" those who, while they were 
professing a desire to aid us, had in reality only their own 
selfish ends to gain. They were disposed to affect, Franklin 
particularly, a certain simplicity of manner which imposed 
upon the veteran diplomatists with whom they were dealing. 
They listened to the multifarious schemes which were pre- 
sented to them for terminating the war by their aid without 
involving France in hostilities, but they knew that the only 
aid we could receive from that country which would be worth 
anything to us was a treaty recognizing our independence 
and membership of the family of nations, and an alliance 
upon equal terms. We cannot doubt that this ingenious 
scheme for substituting a French protectorate for a French 
alliance never really imposed upon either Franklin or Deane. 
They had never hinted or suggested that a relation such as 
that proposed would in any way be a proper response to our 
application to France for aid. Our object was not merely 
separation from England, but absolute independence, so 
that we might work out our own destiny in our own way ; 
and this implied absolute control on our part of all powers, 
military and civil, necessary to accomplish that end. Be- 
sides, the attempt to place our army under the direction of 
men whom the great mass of our population had been 
trained from their childhood to distrust as Frenchmen and 
Catholics would undoubtedly have led to a serious discon- 
tent sooner or later. And then, in addition to all this, the 
expectation that we would abandon our great cause into the 
hands of those whose only merit was that of professional sol- 
diers, while at the same time they had no heart in our quarrel, 
implies an ignorance of our real character and motives, to 
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say nothing of that intense love of independence which was 
the secret source of the strength of both, which at this day- 
it is difficult to comprehend. What makes this ignorance 
the more remarkable is that De Kalb had been sent to this 
country in 1768 by Choiseul to ascertain the temper of the 
people, at that time much exasperated by the tax measures 
which followed the repeal of the Stamp Act, and to report 
upon their dispositions and means of resistance. He spent 
nearly a year in this country and in Canada, and his report 
is a somewhat intelligent account of the condition of things 
here at that time ; and how he could have been induced, 
from what he saw here, to believe that such an intervention 
in our quarrel as that proposed by De Broglie would be 
desirable for the end he had in view, or even practicable 
for any end, it is hard to understand. We can only explain 
it by remembering that these Frenchmen were mere soldiers 
of fortune, ready to serve any cause, provided the rank and 
pay were satisfactory. If they had any special interest in 
the war it was that it would humiliate England, and for that 
purpose they were willing to serve us with zeal, provided 
they did not involve their own country in war and 
could gain glory for themselves. Of course none of these 
were American objects, and Congress, upon the arrival of 
those Frenchmen who had been promised commissions by 
Silas Deane, soon saw through their motives and took the 
proper measure of these gentlemen. It gave commissions 
to a few of those of the higher grades who had been engaged 
by Deane. Men like La Fayette, De Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, 
Du Coudray, and a few others, were given high rank, and 
proved to be officers of great merit, but Congress refused to 
ratify the contracts made with most of them, paying them 
according to the rank which had been promised them by 
Deane up to a certain day, and, in addition, defraying the 
expenses of their return voyage to France. These arrange- 
ments were made necessary by the profound dissatisfaction 
which the arrival of these officers and the proposal to give 
them commissions caused, not only in the army but among 
the people. 
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De Kalb was not shaken in his determination to come to 
this country and to offer us his services by the failure of his 
first expedition and the dispersion of his companions. He 
was doubtless as a soldier tempted by the high rank and 
prospect of distinction which entry into our service held 
out. He went shortly after the failure to the Chateau de 
Ruffec, where he met La Fayette, and with him and the 
Comte de Broglie he arranged a plan by which his object 
could be carried out. 

La Fayette (who was also of the entourage of De Broglie) 
was making active preparations for his departure. These 
preparations, as is well known, were made with the utmost 
secrecy, and he had no expectation of being accompanied 
by other officers. A number, however, besides De Kalb, 
some of whom had formed part of his first expedition and 
who had received commissions in the American army from 
Deane, were still anxious to embark for America. They 
were directed to make Bordeaux their rendezvous, and to em- 
bark there secretly on the vessel which La Fayette had pur- 
chased. La Fayette was arrested when on the point of sail- 
ing, but after his escape and various other mishaps his vessel 
finally got to sea, and in this way it happened that La Fayette 
and De Kalb reached this country together, with a number 
of others who hoped to enter our service. We hear no 
more from any source at this time, although it was only 
four months since the vessels had been detained at Havre, 
of the project of De Broglie, nor anything to show that it 
had been kept alive up to the time of De Kalb's final de- 
parture. It suddenly disappears from history. La Fayette, 
as an officer and intimate friend of De Broglie, never makes 
any allusion to it, although he must have known all about 
it, and De Kalb from the time he landed was, as we have 
said, a most loyal and devoted servant of the American 
government. An attempt has been made by Mr. Kapp 
to show that De Kalb was really the leader of the second 
expedition, that which sailed in the vessel purchased by 
La Fayette. This is based upon his greater age, rank, and 
military experience, and his confidential relations with De 
Vol. xi.— 26 
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Broglie, one of whose staff-officers La Fayette had also 
been. But if La Fayette was an accomplice in the plans 
of De Broglie and De Kalb, he must have kept the secret 
to himself during his whole life. From Silas Deane's 
point of view — the keeping alive of the sympathy of the 
French court, the salons, and the cafes — the enrolment 
" of a man like La Fayette in the American army, with 
his high birth, his alliances, the great dignities which 
his family held at court, his considerable estate, his per- 
sonal merit, his reputation, his disinterestedness, and, above 
all, his zeal for the liberty of America/' was for the pur- 
pose he had in view, a coup de maitre. That he could 
have placed such a man, whose heroic, not to say romantic, 
example he well knew would stimulate the ardor of many 
young noblemen to embark in the American cause, under 
the control of De Kalb, or have made use of him as an instru- 
ment for carrying on the intrigues of De Broglie, is simply 
inconceivable. La Fayette's well-known and famous decla- 
ration of his intention when he received the promise of his 
commission from Deane shows exactly what his object 
was when he entered into our service. His thoughts 
when he wrote the following words were evidently very 
different from those of De Broglie and De Kalb, trusted 
friends as they both then were : " I offer myself," he says, 
" and promise to depart when and how Mr. Deane shall 
judge proper, to serve the United States with all possible 
zeal and without any pension or particular allowance, reserv- 
ing to myself the liberty of returning to Europe when my 
family or my king shall recall me." 

in. 

It may be well to say a few words about the historical 
significance of the term stadtholderate, so that we may 
form some idea of the conditions under which the Comte 
de Broglie offered his intervention. The stadtholder was 
originally the title given in Switzerland to the second officer 
of the civil government of a canton, and he ranked next to 
the landamman or president. It came in the course of time, 
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and in other countries, to signify that officer of the govern- 
ment in whom was vested by the civil authority of the 
State the absolute control and direction of the army, when 
its safety or existence seemed to depend upon absolute 
unity of the command of its armed force. This term was 
so applied to the Prince of Orange-Nassau (to whose rank, 
as we have seen, the Comte de Broglie desired that his posi- 
tion in this country should be assimilated) by the repre- 
sentatives of the seven united provinces of Holland when 
they took up arms against their Spanish tyrants. As this 
was the most conspicuous instance of a stadtholderate in his- 
tory, no doubt the Comte de Broglie had it in his mind as a 
model. The word came to have the same meaning as that 
of Protector or Dictator, and the power exercised under it 
was similar in kind and quite as extensive in practice as that 
exercised by military chieftains under either of these titles. 
Under these various denominations history tells us that 
many governments, distrusting their powers of resistance ex- 
cept when directed by a great leader, have been constituted. 
They differed widely in form, but they all had this peculiarity, 
namely, that the man who was designated to exercise abso- 
lutely the military power of a country by the representatives 
of the civil authority, under whatever name, became in 
almost every instance faithless to his trust, and that either he 
or his descendants used the power which had been given 
him for the benefit of the State to establish a military 
despotism. 

Thus in this sense Julius Caesar was a stadtholder of the 
old type, although the title conferred upon him was that of 
dictator. When he secured the support of the army, which 
had been intrusted to him by the Senate for the conquest of 
Gaul, and employed it for his ambitious designs against that 
body, the Senate was absolutely helpless. He had in point 
of fact long been dictator before that title was conferred 
upon him by decree. So in the Middle Age the Italian Re- 
publics, grown too weary to defend themselves and too 
rich and too enervated to fight with success, engaged con- 
dottieri to do this disagreeable work for them. The chiefs 
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of these bands became after a while gonfalonieri of the towns 
which they served. They were mere professional soldiers, 
oftentimes an " organized banditti/ 5 as the phrase is, with no 
other interest or object in their fighting than to secure large 
pay for their work. The result was that in time these men 
became the absolute masters of the degenerate republics 
they served, simply because their military power controlled 
the civil authority which had appointed them. Thus men 
like Sforza, Visconti, Bentivoglio, and a host of others, once 
generals-in-chief, became in time the dukes and absolute 
lords of the cities they had been hired to protect, and in 
the end they established the sovereignty of the state in 
themselves and their descendants. Venice was far too wise 
to surrender the control of her army to chiefs strong enough 
to overcome her civil authority. The generals-in-chief, it 
is true, were all foreigners ; but the army of the mainland 
was composed of Venetians, and the administration, in- 
trenched in its island home and defended by a powerful 
fleet, was always too strong to be overcome, as was the case 
in the other States of Italy, by the commanders of her land 
forces. So later, William, Prince of Orange-Nassau, was ap- 
pointed by the States of Holland stadtholder solely to protect 
by force the constitutional rights of those States against the 
horrible tyranny of the Duke of Alva and Philip II. His loy- 
alty to his trust and the single-minded devotion which he dis- 
played in maintaining those liberties bear a closer resem- 
blance to the course of our great Washington than to that of 
any other military leader in history ; but his descendants as 
stadtholders were restrained by no such scruples as he felt. 
Every means they could devise of strengthening the usurpa- 
tion of power for their own benefit was resorted to. For 
nearly a hundred years there was a bitter conflict between 
the Orange and Republican factions, which ended only in 
the assassination of the titular chief of the republic, the 
illustrious grand pensionary De Witt, and the establishment 
of the hereditary regal power in the family of the Prince of 
Orange. So it was with Cromwell, and so in later days with 
Napoleon. They both used the armies, the command of 
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which had been intrusted to them in the expectation that 
with them they would subjugate the foes of their country, 
foreign and domestic, to destroy the very body of represen- 
tatives which had placed them in their position. Every- 
where and at all times the testimony of history is uni- 
form; the armed force of a country, once released from 
the absolute control of the civil power, sooner or later 
breaks loose from restraints of any other kind and estab- 
lishes a military despotism more or less absolute, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In the opinion of the American 
colonists, in accordance with long-settled English traditions, 
no other danger was so great in a country as the supremacy of 
the military power. Any system which made such a danger 
possible, no matter what advantages it might promise, was 
simply odious to them. Hence it is quite unnecessary to 
speculate upon the reception which the well-meant but 
ill-timed proposition of the Comte de Broglie would 
have met with at the hands of the Americans. 

IV. 

A man who could make such a proposition as that of the 
Comte de Broglie to the American Congress, with the expec- 
tation that it would be adopted, is a rare curiosity even 
among the strange race of French political theorists. We 
are naturally led to inquire who was this man, and what 
had been his career, that he should have aspired to play the 
part of William of Orange in our affairs. History does not 
reveal him to us as it does nearly all the great heroes of 
revolutions. He was certainly no Julius Csesar, nor Crom- 
well, nor even the Prince of Orange, to whom he saw fit to 
liken himself. He was not a great warrior, nor a great 
statesman, nor a great diplomatist, nor did he, on the other 
hand, possess that moral earnestness rooted in the belief of 
the righteousness of his cause which has so often done much 
to supply defects in those who have been deliverers of op- 
pressed nations. He was far from possessing the qualities 
or the training of such men, but for the work in hand, from 
the stand-point from which he at least viewed it, simply as 
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a means of avenging France, he had, as he thought, one 
most important qualification. He had been during nearly 
all his mature life a secret agent of Louis XV., employed 
by him in various personal, private, and delicate negotia- 
tions, and the knowledge that he held such a position had 
made him powerful even at a court where his lifelong 
enemy, Madame de Pompadour, ruled despotically. His 
power and the prestige of his position were all the greater 
because the nature and extent of the duties of a secret agent 
were ill defined, and his powers seemed limited only by what 
he deemed necessary to accomplish the personal wishes of a 
despotic king in his intercourse with his brother sovereigns. 
What the general functions of a secret agent were we shall 
explain farther on. In the mean time it must be said that 
very much of the most important diplomatic work in the 
reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. was conducted by these 
officers. Two of the most famous of them, De Broglie and 
Beaumarchais, were employed in negotiations concerning 
our affairs. At first they were set to perform tasks with 
which the king, for various reasons, did not think proper to 
acquaint his own ministers, and which he did not choose 
should be discussed through the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels. These agents were therefore appointed without the in- 
tervention of the ministry to carry out some private personal 
design of the king, and the ministry often found for the first 
time that they were at work at a foreign court by the defeat 
of their own plans and arrangements by an unseen hand. 
The only advantage which accrued to any one from this 
crooked way of doing business was the ease with which the 
acts of these agents or even their appointment could be dis- 
avowed when for any reason it should be found convenient 
to do so. These men corresponded directly with the king, and 
took their instructions and orders from him only. They 
were necessarily trusted with great exceptional and discre- 
tionary powers. Anxious to succeed, and under no control 
as to the means they used, they became, as the history of the 
last century abundantly shows us, the authors of many wild 
schemes, intended by them usually to please the king or his 
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mistress rather than to secure the aggrandizement of France 
by enabling her to subdue by arms her enemies. Most of 
them proved wholly visionary, and indeed were of such a 
character that they would never have been put forth in 
sober earnest by the responsible diplomatic officers of the 
monarchy. With such a training, and with such habits of 
action, it is hardly to be wondered at that such a conception 
as a stadtholderate was evolved from the brain of the Comte 
de Broglie. 

V. 

In order to a complete illustration of the character of the 
Comte de Broglie it seems necessary that I should give a 
sketch of his career as a public man and as a secret diplo- 
matic agent exclusively devoted to the service of the king. 
We may in this way discover, among other things, how he 
became so considerable a personage in France when he 
offered his services to the American Congress. 

Charles Francis de Broglie was the second son of the 
second Marshal of France of that famous name, both his 
father and his grandfather having attained to that high 
military dignity. The family of De Broglie came from 
Piedmont, and had been settled in France scarcely a cen- 
tury when the Count de Broglie was born, in 1719. His 
immediate ancestors had been conspicuous for their devo- 
tion to the interests of the French kings. They had shown 
great military qualities, and had been richly rewarded by 
the crown for their services, the most important commands 
and the highest military rank having been conferred upon 
each of them. 

When the count was but thirty years of age he had 
become a brigadier-general in the army, while his elder 
brother (who afterwards became Marshal of France) was 
then a distinguished soldier of even higher rank. They 
were both men of tried courage^ possessing a considerable 
knowledge of public affairs, as that knowledge was then 
held by men of the world, full of ambition, obstinate in 
their opinions, impetuous in action, and rude in speech to a 
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degree that made them unpopular with the court, and with 
Madame de Pompadour, who then ruled it, but active, 
laborious, enterprising, and — in contrast with most of the 
high officers of the army, who held their positions because 
they were the favorites of the court favorites — manly, 
honest, and of proved military skill. The count had al- 
ready served with much distinction in Italy, and on his 
return from his campaigns he became the welcome habitue 
of the salon of the Prince de Conti, at that time the most 
brilliant in Paris, presided over by the celebrated Madame 
de Boufflers. The Prince de Conti was of the blood royal, 
the nephew of the grand Conde, and he had sustained with 
great credit the reputation of that illustrious family during 
the recent campaigns in Italy. A strong intimacy grew up 
between the prince and the count; and the prince, dissatis- 
fied with the state of inactivity to which the policy of the 
court confined him, was glad to find some one in whom he 
thought he could confide, who would help him to emerge 
from this condition with credit. 

At that time the thoughts of public men throughout 
Europe, but especially in France, were turned towards the 
condition of Poland, and many were the speculations as to 
what would become of that unhappy country on the death 
of its king, Augustus III. For many reasons Louis XV. 
felt a special interest in the destiny of that country. He 
had married the daughter of Stanislaus Leczinski, the de- 
throned king of Poland, who had been driven out because 
it was the will of Russia, and because neither French diplo- 
macy nor French money had been powerful enough to keep 
him there. The political interests of France, in the opinion 
of Louis XV., were in accord with his feeling of personal 
resentment, for his pride had been sorely wounded when 
he found that a family to which he was allied had been 
so hardly dealt with. Impelled by these motives, he 
determined that an effort should be made to place a French 
prince on the throne of Poland upon the death of the reigning 
king, and, after consulting the Prince de Conti, decided 
that he should be the French candidate for the succession. 
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The prince willingly consented, and at his suggestion the 
Count de Broglie was named French ambassador in Poland. 
He had two masters, — the king, to whom he was to write 
secretly and without the knowledge of the minister, and 
from whom alone he was to take his binding orders, and the 
foreign minister himself; two sets of instructions, aiming 
to accomplish different and apparently contradictory re- 
sults ; two objects in view, — the one to secure the election 
of a French prince, and the other to see that the Diet acted 
in the election without any outward pressure. It must be 
confessed that it would be difficult to find a harder task 
imposed upon a man at the outset of his diplomatic career 
who was little over thirty years old. 

The King of Poland was an elective king, chosen by the 
Diet of the country. This Diet was composed of all the 
nobles, and a unanimous vote was required for the adoption 
of any measure. The special reason for the appointment 
of a secret agent by Louis XV. at that time was the expec- 
tation that the reigning king, Augustus III., who was re- 
ported to be apoplectic, would not long survive (strange to 
say, he did not in fact die until 1762, nearly twenty years 
after De Broglie was appointed the agent of Louis XV.). It 
was considered by the king important that a skilful and 
competent person should be on the ground long before the 
election took place, urging by means commonly used at 
such times the claims of France and the choice of the 
Prince de Oonti as the candidate who was personally 
favored by Louis XV. To accomplish this object by " manip- 
ulating" successfully the Diet, probably the most corrupt 
and turbulent representative body the world has ever seen, 
required that the man who attempted the task should be 
not only unscrupulous, but should also possess consum- 
mate skill, coolness, and courage. He needed much force 
of character to carry out his plans, unbounded patience in 
dealing with a body whose unanimous concurrence with his 
views it was essential to secure, and, besides, the control of 
large sums of money to convince those who could be won 
over in no other way than by its bestowal. 
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It is not necessary to enlarge upon the difficulties which 
De Broglie encountered in his efforts to carry out the plans 
arranged by Louis XV. for the election of the Prince de Conti 
as king of Poland. He soon found that French influence 
and money were countermined by the intrigues of the Em- 
press Elizabeth of Russia, who, doubtless with the ulterior 
view of possessing the country, had a candidate of her own, 
devoted to her interests, as well as by the astute diplomacy 
of Frederick the Great, whose well-settled policy it was to 
group all the smaller German States into such an alliance 
as would present a barrier to the extension of French power 
and influence in the east of Europe. Naturally, therefore, 
there was union between Russia and Prussia against the 
pretensions of France to gain a footing in Poland. Besides 
these, there were the hopes of the reigning king, who 
was naturally desirous of securing the succession in his own 
family, but who, if he could not succeed in this, was willing 
to sell his adhesion and assistance to that candidate who 
would pay the highest price for his support. Add to all 
this the violent and unscrupulous temper of the members 
of the Diet itself, whose appetite for bribes became more 
clamorous and exacting every day, and we can easily con- 
ceive what a formidable task had been assigned to the 
young Comte de Broglie. All his negotiations were con- 
ducted not only without the intervention of the ministry, 
but with an absolute ignorance on its part of the secret 
instructions which he had received. Hence arose constant 
embarrassment, and even collision, between himself and the 
regularly-accredited French ambassadors in Saxony and 
Austria. So futile, indeed, did the effort to elect a French 
king of Poland seem to the French ministry that it had 
abandoned any attempt to bring it about. But to Louis 
XV. his family and dynastic interests were of such im- 
portance that, although he dared not confide the negoti- 
ations to his own ministers, he trusted this secret agent, 
the Comte de Broglie, the future would-be stadtholder of 
America, and gave him extraordinary powers to commit 
France to an act which, had it succeeded, would have 
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changed the whole course of European politics. The re- 
sult, it is true, was an absolute failure. I have thought it, 
however, necessary to explain his position, and to speak of 
his extraordinary zeal and capacity, in order to justify the 
unlimited confidence which was placed in him at this early 
period of his life by his sovereign. That confidence was 
not withdrawn from him by the king, nor was he discour- 
aged by the failure of his first attempt from making further 
efforts to carry out Louis XV.'s design of establishing a 
French prince on the throne of Poland. He was tireless in 
his intrigues to accomplish his object, although his tactics 
were modified by the outbreak of the Seven Years' 
War (1756-63), when the condition of European politics was 
wholly changed, Prussia and England then standing in 
firm alliance against France, Austria, and Russia. He saw 
in these alliances new and favorable conditions for securing 
French influence in Poland ; but the crushing defeat which 
the French army suffered at the hands of Frederick the 
Great at the battle of Rosbach (1757) extinguished forever 
all his hopes, and those of his royal patron. 

Notwithstanding his ill-success in his attempts to force a 
French prince upon the throne of Poland, he was soon after 
employed by the king in a new capacity, — that of French 
ambassador at Dresden, — and in that position he was soon 
called upon to exert his peculiar talents in a more satisfac- 
tory way than in his attempt to make Poland a French 
province. 1 Frederick the Great began the Seven Years' War 
without any previous declaration, by making a sudden irrup- 
tion into Saxony, calling upon the government to give up 
to him at once certain State papers, which he supposed con- 
tained secrets important for him to know, and demanding 

1 The Seven Years* War (1756-63), it will be remembered, had its 
origin in a controversy concerning the French and English boundary 
claims west of the Ohio, and also in questions arising out of the mari- 
time rights of the two nations. Hostilities began here before they were 
entered upon in Europe. Although Pitt declared that he would conquer 
France in America, he did not hesitate to ally himself with Frederick 
the Great to complete the work in Germany. 
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the enrolment of the Saxon army in his own. The craven- 
hearted King of Saxony, the same Augustus III. who was 
also King of Poland, was inclined, in his terror, to accede 
at once to these arrogant demands, but he was persuaded by 
the Comte de Broglie, who seems to have been the only man 
at court at that time who did not lose his head, to concentrate 
his army in an intrenched camp at Pirna, and from thence 
to negotiate with the Prussian king. This advice was fol- 
lowed, but the quick movements of Frederick defeated this, 
as they had already done so many other well-laid schemes 
of the count. The Austrian army which advanced to the 
help of the Saxons was defeated by Frederick, and there 
was then little difficulty in surrounding the Saxons and 
forcing them to capitulate. 

The count seems, indeed, to have been born under an un- 
lucky star, for up to this time his counsel in the affairs of 
Poland and his efforts to resist Frederick had brought 
nothing but disaster on those who followed them. Still his 
boldness and his enterprise were recognized in those portions 
of Germany whose action had been paralyzed by the rapid 
successes of Frederick, and where courage and energy were 
so rare that he was forced to the front as a leader. On 
taking refuge in Vienna, after the capitulation of Pirna, he 
found Maria Theresa and her court in a panic of terror lest 
Frederick, who was then besieging Prague, should, after the 
fall of that city (which appeared imminent), march upon the 
imperial capital. De Broglie's advice was sought by the 
Austrian government with confidence in the emergency. 
He urged, with the instinct of a true soldier, that the Aus- 
trian army of reserve should advance on Prague, and, taking 
up a strong intrenched position, should force Frederick to 
attack it. The battle took place at Kolin, and the position 
of the Austrians was found to be so strong that not only 
was Frederick obliged to retreat, but shortly afterwards he 
abandoned the siege of Prague, and thus was Vienna saved. 
As the number of soldiers who had proved that they could 
successfully counteract the strategy of Frederick the Great 
was limited, the military prestige and reputation of De Broglie 
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were much increased by this lucky incident. But the career 
of this ill-starred diplomatist was closed for the present by 
the continued successes of Frederick in the field; and he 
then transferred his ardent enthusiasm for active work for 
his country to service in its army. 

VI. 

The trials of the Comte de Broglie in the army were 
nearly as great, and his failures to achieve something which 
would gratify his ambition as conspicuous, as they had been 
in his career as a diplomatist. In both cases he attributed 
the result to the neglect of the advice which he had given. 
France, in 1758, was in the most gloomy period of the 
Seven Years' War. She had just suffered a crushing defeat 
at Rosbaeh, and she was never able afterwards to withstand 
the assaults of Frederick and the Duke of Brunswick, who 
drove her armies nearer and nearer to the Ehine. Defeat 
followed upon defeat, and the French people began to mur- 
mur loudly as they saw how they had been betrayed by the 
incompetence of their generals and by the total want of 
discipline in the army. Soubise, Clermont, Contades, the 
leaders, owed the positions they held to court favor, or, 
rather, to that of the Marquise de Pompadour, who was the 
presiding genius there. Every day proved the incapacity of 
her favorites and their inability to cope with the German 
generals. The Due de Broglie, the elder brother of the 
count, was generally regarded by the army and the nation 
at that time as the most competent military leader it pos- 
sessed. But the duke was not a courtier, and for various 
reasons he was out of favor with Marshal de Belle Isle, the 
Minister of War, and with Madame de Pompadour. Not- 
withstanding, it was felt to be necessary, in order to allay the 
panic which was beginning to prevail, to employ his services. 
He was accordingly given command of one wing of the 
army of which Soubise was chief, and his brother, the 
count, who was tenderly attached to him, and who, during 
the long career of both, always agreed with him in his views 
of public affairs, was made his chief-of-staff. The pecu- 
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liarity of both brothers was their critical turn. They were 
essentially frondeurs, — grumblers, — always complaining of 
the character of the officers placed under their orders and 
the plan of campaigns adopted at Paris, and trying to find 
excuses for not doing what they could with the forces placed 
at their disposal. From a letter to his uncle, the Abbe de 
Broglie, signed by the duke as marshal, but written by the 
count (which letter was really intended for the king, and 
was in due time placed before him), we glean not only the 
opinion of the count upon the condition of the French 
army at that time, but also his general views concerning the 
organization of armies, which are of great interest to us as 
those of the future would-be stadtholder of America. As 
to the French army he says, " There is absolute ignorance 
on the part of all the officers, from the sub-lieutenant to the 
lieutenant-general, of the duties of their position, and of all 
the details with which they should be familiar. It results 
from this that none of the officers know how to handle 
their troops, and the general-in-chief must attend to all the 
details himself. And yet each officer has a plan of cam- 
paign of his own, and blames the general for not adopting 
it." The Prussians, on the contrary, he says, " require that 
each of their superior officers should have served in a sub- 
altern grade, and hence each one knows by experience how 
to perform the duties required of him.' 5 Apparently in 
despair, he exclaims, " The general, no matter who he is, 
who commands the armies of the king is playing a game of 
hazard." Speaking of the staff of the army he says, " It 
should be composed of men chosen wholly by the general- 
in-chief. They should be absolutely only another himself; 
they should be devoted to him in their friendship and zeal, 
so that he may be sure of them on all occasions. To him 
only should be given the power to reward or punish them 
as they deserve." He insists upon this point, asking that 
blank commissions should be given to him, which he might 
award to meritorious officers. 

The easy-going king, after reading this letter, seeing 
clearly that if anything was to be accomplished by the 
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military genius which the duke undoubtedly possessed, he 
must let him have his own way, reluctantly gave him the 
chief command of the army in Germany, and advanced 
him to the dignity of marshal. At first he gained victories 
of a good deal of importance, forcing the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to withdraw his army into the interior of Germany. 
But his most dangerous enemies, as his brother, the count, 
tells us, were in the salons at Versailles. They filled his 
army with incompetent officers, who were unable to com- 
prehend or to execute his strategy, and misrepresented him 
upon all occasions. The Marshal de Belle Isle, the Minister 
of War, completely swayed, as it is said, by the Marquise 
de Pompadour, constantly thwarted him. On Belle Isle's 
death he was succeeded by the Due de Choiseul, who united 
in himself the functions of minister of war and those of 
foreign secretary, and he decided, against the earnest pro- 
test of the marshal, upon a division of his army, the one 
part to be commanded by De Broglie and the other by 
Soubise, each to act independently of the other, thus taking 
a step the consequences of which were fatal. The catastro- 
phe occurred on the field of Filinghausen, where fifty thou- 
sand Germans defeated nearly twice that number of French. 
So little was the marshal able to convince the king that 
the loss of this battle was due to the order of the minister 
dividing the army and not to his incapacity that the mar- 
shal and his brother were deprived of their commands and 
sent in disgrace into exile. 

VII. 

The active brain of the count was not daunted by the ill 
success which had attended him as a secret agent and as an 
avowed diplomatist, nor by the ill treatment of the court 
favorites of his work as a soldier. Although he was in 
exile, and regarded himself and his brother the marshal as 
victims of the ingratitude of the king, he was constantly 
busy in devising schemes, apparently not so much for bring- 
ing himself into notice as for raising France from the terri- 
ble humiliation into which she had been sunk by the con- 
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ditions imposed upon her by England in the treaty of 1763. 
Hardly had the ratification of that treaty, which brought 
about peace between the two countries, been exchanged 
when we find the count, who had been brought up in a school 
where respect for the faith of treaties had been little taught, 
advocating one of the wildest of his many wild schemes, 
namely, a plan for an armed invasion of England by France. 
This scheme, after he had matured all its details, was pre- 
sented by the count to the king. He was apparently not 
deterred by all his former experience from trusting for sup- 
port to the royal word and promise. He would not confide 
his plans to any one of the ministers or to any one else 
who might have been a safe and wise counsellor. He was 
perfectly convinced that his plan was feasible, and determined 
that no one should share with him the triumph of a well- 
assured success. Louis XV., with the selfish indifference 
and incurable laziness which were such conspicuous traits 
of his character, listened with complacency to the projet of 
the count, and gave it that sort of negative support which 
involved no personal trouble on his part. If it succeeded, 
he would claim the credit, and if it failed, he could disavow 
his agent, according to his cardinal maxim of conduct, and 
in no way, he thought, could he be personally compromised. 
The eager and enthusiastic count conceived this plan for 
the invasion, and worked out its details with the assistance 
and co-operation of two men only. These were M. de la 
Loziere, a man of high distinction in the French army as 
a military engineer, who was afterwards one of the officers 
selected by the count to be sent to this country to prepare 
the way for the stadtholderate, and Le Chevalier d'Eon, sec- 
retary of the French embassy in England, a man regarded 
during his residence in London as a person of doubtful sex, 
but whose reputation as a villain of the first order, half a 
base intrigant of singular skill and half a madman, was un- 
doubted. The first-named confidant was sent to England by 
De Broglie, where he passed some time, making a careful 
detailed survey of the forts and harbors of the country and 
their defences, with special reference to the practicability of 
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landing troops, and had gone so far as to determine upon 
the route of the invading army to London. When De la 
Loziere and the count had thus made preparations for their 
scheme, they called upon the king to do his part towards 
carrying their plans into execution. They found him list- 
less and inactive, unwilling by any act of his to show faith 
in the great enterprise which they had undertaken, and still 
more indisposed to order such military measures to be 
taken as involved the preparation of a formidable army 
and navy which were, of course, necessary to execute the 
plans. In short, none of the measures suggested by the 
count were taken : neither men nor munitions of war were 
gathered, and the result of this scheme, like that of so 
many others which the count had recommended to the 
king, was that when the time came for action the royal 
word and promise, which, notwithstanding his sad experi- 
ence, he was always willing to rest upon, proved for him 
but a planehe pourrie. 

But the ill luck which always attended him when he 
meddled with political affairs in which he had the support 
of the king only did not in this instance cease to follow 
him, even when the unfortunate failure of his plans seemed 
to end their history. England was not invaded, but the 
secret, or some suspicion of the secret, leaked out, and the 
result was a bitterness of contempt and utter distrust on 
the part of the English government and people for a king 
who on one day signed a treaty of peace, agreeing to respect 
the territory of his neighbor, and the next prepared secretly, 
by means of obscure spies, an invasion of that territory. 
This was a far deeper and more real cause of humiliation 
to Frenchmen than any which was due to the provisions of 
the treaty of 1763. 

For this unexpected result of his unlucky plan De Broglie 
was to a considerable degree responsible. At any rate he 
was made the scapegoat of D'Eon's villany. He had had, 
as has been said, but two confidants in this risky business, 
and one of them (D'Eon) proved a traitor. It had been 
necessary that some one in England should co-operate with 
Vol. xi.— 27 
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De la Loziere, and unfortunately D'Eon, who was a friend 
of the De Broglie family, and besides held the high official 
position of secretary of the embassy in England, had been 
intrusted with the secret. When the plot failed D'Eon 
saw his opportunity of advancement, and threatened to 
compromise the personal honor of the king by making 
known the secret which was contained in the papers that 
had been confided to him, evidently thinking that, the king 
being at his mercy, unlimited promotion and pay would be 
given him as the price of his silence. He set up the most 
extravagant and ridiculous pretensions in answer to the 
demand of De Broglie and the king himself that he would 
surrender the papers. 

Thus it happened that De Broglie placed the honor of 
the king and of the nation at the absolute disposal of one 
of the most famous charlatans of history. His confidence 
in a man whom he had long known, not only as a friend 
but as one of the most trustworthy and active officers of 
the crown, was shamefully betrayed. D'Eon being in 
London, beyond the jurisdiction of the king, De Broglie, 
by whose mistaken action he had the means of scandalously 
defying the royal authority, suffered in his stead. 

This perilous secret remained in the possession of D'Eon 
for more than ten years ; and even then, when the power of 
all France had been defied to coerce him into submission, 
the papers were given up and his silence purchased only by 
the promise of a large pension and by permission to return 
and reside in France. The negotiations of the French 
government took longer, and were attended with much 
more difficulty, in this miserable squabble, than those attend- 
ant upon any modern treaty of peace between France and 
England. The government made it one condition with 
D'Eon that he should appear in France in woman's clothes 
only, thus being deceived and at last outwitted by a person 
who claimed, to be a woman, but who turned out to be a 
man! De Broglie was probably the person who suffered 
the greatest loss by this miserable intrigue. His mistaken 
trust had cost the French government dear, and the count 
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was made, as I have said, the scapegoat of all the follies 
and scandals of D'Eon. He lost all his prestige by the un- 
fortunate result of this business, and he suffered from the 
worst wound that can be inflicted upon a Frenchman, 
that of ridicule. He was again in disgrace at court, and 
he and his brother were exiled to the CMteau de Euffec. 

The brothers were recalled from exile in 1764 by the 
Due de Choiseul, apparently with the intention of gaining 
credit for an act of clemency which had been urged upon 
him by many of their friends. It was, however, apparent 
that the death of Madame de Pompadour, their great 
enemy, was imminent, and it seems to have been under- 
stood that as she had been the real author of their dis- 
grace, so her death would be the signal of their return 
to court favor. Once more at liberty, the count was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to undermine the power of the 
Due de Choiseul, and at last he succeeded in driving him 
into exile. 

With the accession of the new king, fortune seemed at 
last to smile upon the brothers. The marshal was appointed 
governor of the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
and during his absence from his post his place was filled ad 
interim by the count. It was while he held this position, in 
1775, that his name became connected with an event the 
influence of which proved momentous in our American 
Revolutionary history. The Duke of Gloucester, the brother 
of George III., while travelling in France was entertained 
at dinner by the Count and the officers of the garrison of 
Metz. The conversation turned upon the American insur- 
rection, as it was then called in France, which had just 
broken out. The Duke, who, with his brother, the Duke 
of Cumberland, held very different opinions concerning the 
insurgents from those entertained by George III., did not 
hesitate to express his sympathy with the Americans, and 
explained their position. We know how the conversation 
at that dinner affected one of the guests, the young Marquis 
de la Fayette; and it would not, perhaps, be going too far to 
say that it planted in the mind of the Count de Broglie the 
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germ of that idea which grew in time to a stadtholderate as 
the best means of aiding us in our struggle. 

Such was the life and career of the man who proposed to 
lead the armies and shape the destiny of our country during 
the American Revolution. Perhaps the most curious thing 
about his pretensions is the perfect good faith with which 
his offer was made. His plan was not a secret conspiracy to 
usurp a power which would have become so strong that we 
should have been forced to submit to his dictation, but an 
open invitation to Congress to employ him to do for us 
what he was convinced we could not do for ourselves. His 
views in regard to intervention are interesting to us, for 
they show how our cause was regarded by an eminent 
Frenchman who had had a large experience of political life 
in his own country. He was undoubtedly sincere in sup- 
posing that military success here could be achieved only by 
the employment of troops trained in the European fashion 
and under the command of a general of high European 
reputation. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
while our armies were fighting for independence they 
sought it only as a means to self-government. To us 
French influence, such as he desired to secure by the ser- 
vices of a French army, and the exclusive control of our 
negotiations with foreign powers, would have been as dis- 
tasteful and as odious as submission to the Parliamentary 
claim of legislation for the colonies. The cause of this 
blindness is obvious, and it is to be found more or less in 
every offer of French assistance made to us prior to the 
treaty of alliance in 1778. De Broglie and his countrymen 
agreed to help us not because they desired to aid us to help 
ourselves, but because they hoped, by their intervention in 
the quarrel, to avenge France for the wrongs and insults 
which they alleged she had suffered at the hands of England. 

If we examine the record of the life and career of the Comte 
de Broglie we are forced to conclude that he seems to have 
been ill prepared for the task which he had undertaken, and 
that if the Americans had availed themselves of his services 
they would have looked in vain for any guarantee of that sort 
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of ability which he claimed to possess. He seems, on the 
whole, to have been a visionary dreamer, and all his schemes 
were attended by ill-fortune. His career in Poland, in the 
army, in his attempted invasion of England, and in efforts 
to secure the support of the king, were all marked by failure, 
although he attributed his ill-success in most cases, with 
some plausibility, to the weakness and treachery of Louis 
XV. He had passed a large portion of his life in the most 
degrading and demoralizing service. He had been only a 
higher kind of spy employed to accomplish the king's per- 
sonal objects, and he could not complain when it suited the 
royal purposes to disown him. He had shown no such 
military ability as his brother the marshal, and it is not 
difficult to imagine how complete would have been his dis- 
comfiture as a general here, where war never has been and 
never can be waged as in Europe. He was never able to 
stand alone, and was always complaining that his friends 
did not support him. His life had been one of low intrigue 
and of conspiracy, sometimes, perhaps, employed to effect 
worthy objects. If he ever felt any sympathy with our 
cause as the cause of human rights and of liberty, he 
never expressed it in any of his letters or in his other wri- 
tings. We look in vain, indeed, for any evidence that he 
knew what we were really fighting for. It is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive two types of human character more utterly 
divergent than those of Washington and the Comte de 
Broglie. They differed as the most extreme types of Eng- 
lish and French characters do, the one, filled with a love of 
country which drove from his heart the slightest taint of 
selfish purpose, with a judgment which was never so calm 
and unerring as in the day of disaster, with a constancy in 
maintaining the right which proved the strength of his 
moral fibre, with the love of glory perhaps in his heart, but 
permitting no word save that of duty to pass his lips ; the 
other, a mere professional soldier, ambitiously seeking his 
personal advancement, or, what was not much better, an 
opportunity of avenging France through us. 



